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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—APRIL CO-SELECTION 
(With Pinckney’s The Great Mischief) 


Stewart, George R. Fire. Random Honse.. Apr. 7, 


1948. 336p. $3.00. 

George Stewart, a Professor of English at the University 
of California, has produced a second book in his peculiar 
and particular genre, the use of an autobiographical novel 
framework within which to portray the relation betweet 
man and the material elements. Fire, earth, air and water 
are his protagonists and he blends them skillfully, with 
major attention to casual interoperation, in de 


niv 


scribing the 
development of natural phenomena which exert defn 
effects upon humanity. His titles are the essence of de- 
scriptive brevity and clarity due mainly to the un 
of human experience of the subject matter. His 
traced the development of a storm, i 
impact upon different people, as an impersonal and chance 
i environment. Now in Fire he 
does the same thing with one of the most awesome of 
natural phenomena, the forest-fire. Where Storm fea- 
tured the activities of the weatherman, Fire is built around 
the work of the forest ranger. 


: aon 
ts growt 


Within the Ponderosa National Forest in California a de- 
finite combination of natural forces and factors builds up 
to the outbreak of a major forest-fire, while rangers of the 
Forest Service, knowing its imminence, watch anxiously 
over a wide area not knowing the exact point at which the 
almost personal enemy will strike. Ending of a dry Cali- 
fornia summer, climatological habitat favoring the growth 
of a dense forest of resin-bearing pine, inaccesssibility of 
densely-underbrushed, roadless, mountainous region, con- 
flict between polar and tropical air masses generating an 
electrical storm, chance combination of lightning bolt and 
proper tree, strategic position of needles and cones, humid- 


+ 


wind directions—all combined to start a small fire 
which waxed for a time with infantile vigor, waned almost 
to extinction under favorable conditions and finally grew 
to the point where its existence was detected. 


ily, 


When the fire was discovered by a lookout a small crew, 
which had been kept in readiness in the region for just 
such an emergency was sent in to master it. It looked like 


under control easily and so he neglected to report by radio 
to his superior. This error in judgment meant new life 
for the fire for, just as it was almost under control, a 
sudden shift in wind sent it forth on a new front and 
the men the spot were insufficient to cope with the 
increased perimeter. And additional crew was 
called, followed by a draft of regional loggers and finally 
by a crew of paratroopers specially trained in fire-fighting. 
Again the fire was almost controlled only to change into 
a crown fire at the last instant and against a crown fire 
there is little chance And so district, zone and 
regional groups had to be mobilized together with “pogies”’, 
the dregs of urban employment agencies, until finally two 
thousand men with shovels, MacLeods, radios, tankers, 
powersaws, bulldozers and other equipment, based on 
four supply camps, were gathered to execute the strategy 
and tactics necessary to bring “Spitcat”, as this particular 
fire had been named, to extinction. The technique was 
basically simple—clear an eight-foot-wide lane around the 
fire and, when it approaches sufficiently near the lane to 
create a backdraft, light a backfire. Then keep a crew 
alerted on the other side of the lane to suppress small 
fires started by flying sparks and your fire is over since it 
has no further fuel on which to feed. But the lane must 


on 


sO an 


of success. 







































































Stewart — Mu 
extend around the complete peirmeter of the fire and 
must.be maintained constant vigilance or all the work 
has been in vain. 

For five further days then “Spitcat” raged in a succession 
of climaxes, during each of which minor incidents or slips 
allowed it to continue when seemingly checked—not only 

to continue but even to increase in intensity and destruc- 

tiveness. The author deve h climax 

intensity, showing ster germ 
human plans holocaust < 
success. In rs days during 

fire is fought two human lives are snuffed out 

ynoral le areer is broken and a new, u 

onfirmed, human weakne leacl to cowardice while 
inten: 5 ls ‘ters stand firm, thousands of acres « mber 
are destroyed and a quiet love affair is brought to fruition 

Finally “Spitcat” is tamed and the rains come to blot out 

his last vestiges. 

Fire 1 welcome relief from horde of historical and 
seudo-psychological nov loosed these days upon un- 
ispecting readers. The desc ys of the genesis of a 

forest-fire, of the methods used in combatting it and of its 
mpact upon the men who came contact with it are 
serbly done and the gripping intensity of a well inte- 
rrated sto ll] more than repay the time spent in reading 

it. The ire occasional instances of profanity and occa- 
sional philosophical passages which are not quite correct 
in their full implications but, on the whole, the book is 
suitable for all classes of readers and deserves fair recom- 
mendation. 

™ «x 
Murray, Rosalind. The Forsaken Fountain. Long- 


mans, Green. Apr. 14, 1948. a $2.75. 


In her previous book, The Good Pagan’s Failure, Rosalind 
Murray showed how the se bay disintegration of our 
western civilization followed inevitably from the rejection 
of God’s authority. The Forsaken Fountain stresses this 


1 





me idea even more emphatically but with this difference, 

1at she here attempts to lead the present-day pagans 

ck to God. To do so it is not sufficient to state the 

( adie position with theological precision, for “if it is 
brought into relation with the experience le que 
tioner it can neither enlighten nor satisfy him” (p. 5) 

her starting-point she takes the desire of knowledge as 


one of the chief characteristics of pagans and Christians, 
and which implies “that all men, whether they recogniz: 
it or not, are ultimately king God” (p. 32). She first 
proves the validity and the limitations of knowledge ac- 
quired by experience, selective vision, and conscious as 
vell as unconscious choice. Her next step is to show that 


even in knowledge there is a “hierarchy of value’, and 
that the mere ac ‘cumulation of external facts is subordinate 
tl f the causes underlying them. Hence her 


to the study of 
strong recommendation: “Activity of any kind... , if 
fulfillment, l ely lead 


it is to achieve its own 


y 


must 


uitimat 





to conte mplation” 47). Such passivity, which many 
wrongly identify with inertia, “can be reached only 
through an interior exercise of will that is intensely and 
1 fully active” (p. 55). It will pa nculcate the 
rtue of humility by “the contrast between our own 
mitation and the unlimited perfection which we in some 
small measure apprehend” (p. 63) 


“a plea for an 


step toward 


In the second section she makes 
in our passive knowledge as the first 


increase 


truer 





rray — Malone 
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vision” (p. 67), and studies the poet and the religion 
mystic as the two “different forms in which this receptir 
attitude of mind is seen in its most complete devel 
ment” (p. 69). 
Since she considers the poet not as echnician but as 
mystic, she first clears the ground of the false ideas at 
mysticism prevailing today. For h he dis shi 
mark of the true poet is “an inter tio! 
times obliterates the very external ervation in whic 
it is, paradoxically, inherent” (p. 89). At su 2 Moms 
the poet usually feels “a pleasurable | a painfu 
pleasu (p. 95). Up to this point there is a likenes 
religious mystics of Catholicism, as : ne will re 
ognize who has read the visions of St. John of the Cro 
or of St. Theresa. But these sim es merely ac 
ate the differences between the two class “The | 
re-expresses his inner vision in a concrete external v 
of art, extrinsic to himself, the mystic <press what h 
has seen in his own life, in sanct ( 142). “WI 
the poet sees in his moment of vision produces iM 1 
sense of inferiority, but seems rather a source of self 
enhancement” (p. 148), whereas “the ex nce of 
mysctic invariably produces in him a sense of his o 
utter inac ne mags a conviction of wi 1edness and 
worthine (p. 147) 
The final section is entitled “The Supernatural’. The 
true mystic is superior to the poet because he has beer 
raised to the new and higher order of grace, and has beer 
endowed, through faith, with a world of ideas which 
transcends and illumines natural knowledge. The super 
natural become so integral a part of his thought that 
he finds it difficult “to envisage a menta! outlook which 
excludes it... and to define it in terms transmissible t 
the non-believer” (p. 156). God will give this specia 
gift of faith to men of good will, who seek for quality 
rather than quantity in the pursuit of knowledge, and 


who are also willing to surrender themselves 


Him un 


conditionally. This submission will mean of course the 
relinquishment of “the comfortable self-satisfaction of 
humanist position” (p. 174), but on the other hand 
will set them free from the “imprisonment of matter’ an 
will enable chem to see that material things are “n 


longer final, 


ough which God 


Rosalind Murray has a sp 

use of w and clear in 
though many passages will have to be read 
one realizes their full implications. The d 
are found particularly in the second 
importance and do not seriously 
of the book. 


themselves 
His glory” (p. 
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-eptable and convincing tl F 
icceptable and convincing than if 
sequence of ideas followed in the 


or theology. 


guage or 
philosophy 


Stephen McKenna, 
Ephrata, Pa 
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Malone, 
Brown. 


Jefferson the Virginian. 
1948. 484p. $6.00. 

Ninety y 1858, Henry Randall’s thre 
biography of Thomas Jefferson was she 
Little, Brown and Company presents the first 


Dumas. 
Apr. 13, 


‘ars ago, 1n 


publi 


slow! 


of 


uv 


igressions, 
are of 
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Her psychological approach to the mind of 
the present-day non-believers will undoubtedly prove 
she had used the lan 
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projected four-volume 


sige : 
Malone. In the 


ot a 
Dumas 
years, 


titled Je the Virginian, 
life of the soem Virginian by 


intervening period of ninety 


fferson 


no other ~omprehen- 





sive b arin of this leading American state n has 
been written. Yet, in that same period, histor thod- 
ology has approached the precision of the physi nces; 
new sources of informatic have been discovered; and 
scores of books and aioe have been written on the 
various phases of Jefferson’s life. There vw lefi 
1 ] 1 

need for a new comprehensive critical biography of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Professor Dumas Malone of Columbia University, whose 


article on Jefferson in the Dictionary of Ameyvican B 
raphy (which he edited) is consi idered | many historians 
the best brief sketch of Jefferson’s life ni { the Hercu- 


lean té isk o Oo 


suing origi Ae 


i eomdiensl izing the post-Randall research 


} rt arn | 
investigations in the extensive collect 





documents bearing on the life of the “Sage of Monti- 
ello”. Success has rewarded his efforts. 
His | volume, covering Jefferson’s life from 1743 to 
1784, is a scholarly and well-written study. Happily, the 
thorough documentation does not detract in the least from 
1e book’s readability. In the opening chapter the reade 
Fis led down the labyrinthine ways of Virginia genealogy 
to meet the ancestors of Thomas Jefferson. After en- 
¢countering innumerable Jeffersons and Randolphs, the 
average reader may be slightly confused, but, if he follows 
the example of the reviewer and turns to the genealogical 


tables in Appendix A, ha s confusion will be I . 
From his progenitors Jefferson seems have inherited 
two things: social pc osition yee a tradition of public service 
common to the Virginia gentry. In addition, from 


father, who knew the hier young Tom may have 


to 


imbibed certain democratic attitudes. From his mother 
he probably inherited some of his diverse talent 
Much new factual information on Jefferson’s life up to 


In tracing the education of Thom: 
+} 


1779 is presented. 





lefferson, the author interprets the term br 

ing not only formal schooling, but friendships and 
vironmental conditions which helped to mold Jefferson 
into Virginia’s outstanding representative of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

Fulfilling his obligation as a member of the aristocracy 
lefferson, without great effort and, perhaps, contrary to 
his inclinations, entered public life as a member of the 
House of Burgesses. His career as a leading you. Vir- 


era 1S gi 


analysis of 


ginian in the pre-Revolutionary 

reatment (including an excellent 
mary View). 

The advent of Jefferson onto the con- 
tinental scene as an alternate member of the Virginia 
delegation in Congress. Long before Jefferson went to 
Philadelphia he was a rationalist, or as Dr. Malone phrases 
|e he had attained full intellectual freedom 
and had let his mind take him where it would, 
of authority. There were, however, two significant excep- 
tions: he found moral sanctions in the monitor within 
every human breast, and he found them in the laws of 
nature” (p. 175). Furthermore, he was steeped, either 
directly or indirectly, in the natural rights philosophy of 
John Locke. (Catholic political philosophers might dis- 
agree with certain points made by the author in his 
analysis of Jefferson’s political thought, e.g., p. 176.) Add 
to this background, Jefferson’s gift felicitous ovhrasing 


Ss 


the war brought 


regardless 





Milligan 
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and y have the Declaration of Independence, the most 
popul tate paper in American history. 
TI 1, oe 4 + Tocinen < 1; 
[he authorship of the Declaration did not bring immec 
" T f 1 ] 
ate tne to Thomas Jefferson, for, when he returned 
: ni Sigg 
Virginia in September, 1776, his major contribution to the 
R cause was relatively unknown. His role as 
a a at 
1 his native Virginia, from 1776 to 1779 
e he effected a s ] lut WW f more 
nt to his contemporaries. Dr. Malone characterizes 
eriod as Jefferson’s most ¢ tive a statesma 1 
; ? ly *) } ' 
ng the nerican Revolutio Never were his purpos 
‘ his ives pure ler time, pe 
} " ] 1 ] + } 
y he essence of his philosoph d statesmansh 
eae - 
so unmistakal (p. 247 Jefferson was 
dando stercem » between two factions 1 
managed to m<é 1e€mies— ma ach evem 


ry . 
INneVOIlUtTI 


The pic- 











in irg many friends. 

ture of Jd that emerges from the smoke of 
erbal battlefield of th He yuse of Delegates is one, not of 
eal -rang former, but, rather, of a political archit 

lrawing ei its f future 

Through the years one of the principal targets for 

~ Th lefferson has been his record as war governot 
Virginia. In general, Dr. Malone defends Jefferson’ 

conduct. Pointing out that Jefferson hile devoted 

Virginia, was a “unionist”, he justifies the governor’s ac 
virtually stripping Virginia of soldiers and arms, thus 

jeopardizing the security of the state, in order to effect 

more vigorous prosecution of the war in the South, whicl 

he considered more important to the American cause. 

lefferson, however, is criticized for his failure to act 


promptly in checking Arnold’s invasion. 


not merely a bic 
in. It is a biography of 
musician, 


ygraphy of Jefferson the states- 
the “whole man”: statesmar 
father, husband, and scholar. 


IT iog 
lawyer, architect, 


T YT 
jelte 


‘rson is depicted as a “good” man, not perfect, yet 
hard-working and sincere; sensitive to criticism and re- 
luctant to give offense; a devoted, impartial public servant; 


an affectionate husband and father. 

Dr. Malone has given us not a static portrait, bu¢ a picture 

of the man as he changed in the ebb and flow of the in- 
be 


tual and social tides of his period. 


LCiice 


One cannot help thinking that Dumas Malone knows 
Thomas Jefferson and his era. This intimate understand- 
a work which may be the first volume 
bic oT inhy of [Thomas Je fferson. 


Frank X. Gerrity, 
University of Scranton 


ing has produced 
of the definitive 


° > ~ 


Milligan, Maurice M. Inside Story of the Pendergast 
Machine by the Man Who Smashed It. Scribner’s. 
Apr. 5, 1948. 28l1p. $3.50. 


This is the inside of the Pendergast machine of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It was written by the man who 
smashed the ring, and sent Tom Pendergast to jail in 
1939. Mr. Milligan was appointed United States District 
Attorney for the western district of Missouri in 1934. 
Even though the Democrats were in power in Washington 
it was considered necessary that the Democratic machine 
in Kansas City broken. In order to do that it was 
necessary to destroy the power of Tom Pendergast, the 
boss who controlled Kansas City and and the state of 


torvu 
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Missouri. This book is an account of the steps taken to (nice unconscious irony in the choice of a Saint) Julia 

bring about the imprisonment in May, 1939 of f the man says: “But how can a person honestly promise to feel thi 
g I ys I 

responbile for the disintegration of law and order in same way all his life? I felt like a dope. Until death d 


Kansas City. 

The story proper begins with the arrival in Kansas City 
in 1890 of Tom Pendergast, then eighten years old. Tom 
had come from St. Joseph, Missouri, at the invitation of 
his older brother Jim, already established in Kansas City 
business and politics. The account quickens with the 
establishment in 1900 of the Jackson County Democratic 
Club. By that date Tom Pendergast was Superintendent 
of Streets. Later he became owner of a wholesale liquo 
company and also of the Ready Mixed Concrete Company 
which sold concrete to the city. He was part owner 
eight other companies, all selling material to the cit: 
was also — in real estate speculation. His 
Mr. Henry {(cElrox became City Manager in 1926 and 
Pendergast ‘sna even more powerful than before. In 
prosecuting Pendergast for income tax evasion, in 1939, 
the government charged P endergast with defrauding the 
government of about $500,000 in income tax payments. In 
view of the fact that Pendergast conducted practically all 
of his business on a cash business it was difficult to prove 
the charge, but the prosecution won, and Pendergast was 
not only sentenced to Leavenworth for fifteen months, 
but also fined about $450,000. Some of his associates were 
also convicted. Pendergast was paroled from prison be- 
fore the full term had been ser’ because of ill health. 
He lived on, a broken figure, until his death in January, 
1945. Mr. Truman, then vice president, flew to Kansas 
City in an army bomber to attend the funeral. Mr. 
Truman had been pushed up the political ladder by Mr. 
Pendergast, and remained loyal to him. 


tel ved, 


tcl 


consistently 


Although the author states that he has 


Mr. Truman profited from shonesty 

the Pendergast ring, he is greatly disturbe d by the firm 
ei cg thet exists between James M. Pender rgast, Tom’s 
id the President. James M. P endergast is still 
working to » being the Pendergast machine back into its 
ormer of power. Mr. Milligan is emphatic in 
his belief that machine politics threaten the security and 
freedom of every American. He bitterly conde -mns the 
indifference of the average rt srowth of po 11 


votel olitic: 


+ he 
TO OC- 


no reason 


] the di ] necty of 


lieve that 
a 


nephew, a 


f YosItion 


machines. If you are infected with this disease it is quite 
kely that a reading of this book will do much to effect 
a cure. 


Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* - » 


Bellamy, Francis. The Strange Blooming. Dutton. 


Apr. 2, 1948. 254p. $3.00. 
This is the story of Julian Cortwright, President of the 
Free State Bank in Durham, Maryland. When Julian 
was an undergraduate in Princeton he evolved a philos- 
ophy all his own: “Every guy should roll his own”. This, 
reader, means that “everyone should live to his own per- 
stion of truth—emotional as well as intellectual. What 
ud be more practical than that?) Never do anything 


Coulda 
vou aren’t sold on yourself. lie or deceive to gain 


Ce 


Never 


your own ends. Live to the truth of your being and your 
destiny will unfold.” 
Sooooo,—when Julian and Kitty are leaving on their 


honeymoon after their marriage at St. Thomas’ Church 


us part? A person might change.” Charming topic fo 


a honeymoon. When Kitty wept, Julian realized tha 
“clearly, truth must exist only for each separate person 


one at a time; not two by like the animals marchin: 


out of the ark”. 


two, 


jot President of the Free State Bank at th 


Julian was 


moment. He was Manager of the Eastern Shore Wird 
W orks. When the Works faile od 1919, in spite of thd 
phi losophy of “rolling your own”, Julian compromised h 


' 
principles to the extent of letting his father-in-law pay of | 


his debt: ecause Kitty cried again. But he paid hin} 
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flat]; 


she 


are terrl 


back like a pees ge ntleman and became President o 7 
B i ’ | xpect t 
the Bank. (This was in the lucky ’20s.). He also becamg “*PSS 
Cc 1 c ‘“ ° rogetner 
that figure beloved of novelists—‘‘a well-known figur fildren 
everyone spoke to, and few people actual! knew”. ti gies 
hap hi *ned because he had “an indix idual belief that mean . 
; or not 
an individual way of living’. We are not to Id what chi f ame 
1 . “ . le UOC 
belief was in, but “Julian in ten years had gradually per. 

i" ie... f -¢ ‘ { ] 4 1 emotion 
fected his belief and improved his way of making it worlf 
until at last it made music for him—and for no one else} “> 
None of his friends knew it. And even to Kitty it was an} If this 


unheard, unsuspected melody, passing silenth; 


Kitty, of 


, mutely by,’ 
melody”. She 


1 ] 
two boys to look 


course, had no such “unsuspected 
terribly busy. She had 
after, she belonged to clubs and charitable > groups, she wa 
Lady Bountiful in three institutions.” And in case yout 
might think that motherhood and charity might be son 
what on the musical side, let us hasten to add that she 


1 
} 
{ 


nel 
ic 


played bridge for high stakes, bought early Americar 
furniture, and was interested in making money. No 


wonder the President of the Bank that she was no 


longer the woman for him. 


a girl comes te 
she 1 
why_ she 


e@ Naving a 


So can you guess what happens? One day 
the Bank to see Julian and ask for a 
down to her last three dollars. He 
wants to work in a Bank. She answers, “It’s 


job because 
asks her 
ne 


1k 


father It must have been a good answer, because after 
1 ° e 

she mentions the name of the man who gave Julian his 
g 


rst job and the name of the psychiatrist she is consulting 
who turns out to be an old boyhood friend, Julian without 
more ado gives her a job at forty dollars. Her name wa: 
Jeanne Twining, and she was a “stirringly beautiful crea 
ture”. She had dark lavender eyes, reddish-brown hait 
which “curled and rolled like waves in a sunset”, and 2 
faint suggestion of a Grecian boy about her. Also a gift 
of silence. After a year, Julian invites her to have a cock 
tail. She refuses, in the most ladylike manner. “Sorry,’ 
says Julian, also correctly. “I hate to hear you say you're 
sorry—like that,” said Jeanne suddenly. It was the firs 
time she had ever spoken to him about himself. 


They go across the street to the Speakeasy. She insists on 
leaving before the second daiquiri, running “down the 
Speakeasy like a deer” He follows her home with her 
umbrella (anticlimax). There he discovers her husband 
When he had asked her before if she was married, al 
she said was “I don’t like marriage”. Next day Jeanne 
“escapes” to New York. Julian promptly takes a plan 
to Newark Airport, thus cat ching up with her before sh 
gets to Pennsylvania Static (Speakeasies and Ne wal 
Airport! This book is definitely old world.) 
her to a-Park Avenue Hotel, just twenty-four 
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he had offered her the original cocktail, and between 
eee ‘ 

dinner time and one o’clock in the morning learns the 
story of Jeanne’s life. 

: ' beaded th Jj 
Up to this point the book is so silly, so completely an 

: sh 
adolescent moron’s ng that it is possible to laugh at 


it From here onwards, however, laughter gives way to 


utter disgust. Jeanne’s career as a model in the nude, the 
number of vile sexual experiences she had had, repulsively 
described—these things still leave her, in Julian’s eyes, 
Fabsolutely pure and “a Saint Francis of the passions” 
That iniquitous phrase is typical. The rest of the book 


give him 
when 


Julian’s attempt to make 
he circumvents her 


with 
and with the way 


is taken up 


a’ divorce, 


she flatly refuses to do so. To Kitty, divorce 
| . 1 
are terrible. She has the boys to consider. 





expect to liv as his wife, but they must 
together 
chi 


e with Julian 
and preserve appearances for the sake of 
the sanctity of the home. How the author 
does despise Kitty for this attitude! How selfisl 


for not wanting Julian to be true to himself! And | 


a3 


~spise Durham where there is “no place for an 
across that small precise square ot 


pee 
iIdren and 


de 


he does 
emotion which cut 








11c 
chart—the squared marked: “Wife and Children” 
If this book had the slightest value as literature, Julia 
would easily outdistance any competitor as being th st 
cold-bloodedly selfish cad all fiction. As it is, you ca 
only feel for him the impatient disgust you might feel for 
an ugly ins ect. And ee most loathsome episode in t! 
book is the one which is, from one point of view, the best 
written: where Julian calmly tells his two little boys 
Johnny and George, aged twelve and nine, that he does 


“Are you unhappy w Mother 
“Yes,” said Julian “Don’t 
Daddy?” Georgie was insistent. 


not love their mother. 
Daddy?” asked Johnny. 
you belong to Mother, 


“No,” said Julian, “I belong to myself first.” ‘Boys 
lulian said, “I’m sorry but I don’t recognize your mother’s 


ight to have the family run her way, or to o1 
We can’t live together happily unless w 


And whe 


exclusive 1 
anybody. 


1 1 

the truth to each other. your er an 
tell each other the truth we are thapp I would rathe 
ell each other the truth we are unhappy. would rather 
separate than not be able to tell the truth. She calls that 
breaking up the family.” “It sounds like it ne,” said 
lohnny unhappily. “You couldn’t possibly see it 
other way,” admitted Julian. “Home is the most im 


portant thing to a boy.” “Isn’t it to you, 


Daddy?” 
“Tt can’t be to a man, G 


wre ] 
was Ciose 





to tears. g 
Julian, “unless he wants to be just a boy. A ma rin 
ciples come first.” 
So our delightful Julian, all in the cause of truth, goes 


New York to see his lawyer friend, Charley Nicholso 
and find out by what means he can get what he wants. 


He is in quite a predicament, for Kitty’s father—another 


character the author despises—he wants to protect his 
daughter—has arranged the ingenious threat of Jeanne’s 
husband divorcing her, citing Julian as correspondent 


ssident 
in 


prevent 


which will break Julian, forcing him to resign as Pre 
of the Bank. Kitty meanwhile is to get a separation 
ager which will preclude a later divo 
either of them remarrying. Nicholson is equal to the 
dilemma. Julian and Jeanne must go Mexico, where 
they can each divorce their respective spouses just for the 
asking, and can promptly marry each other. If Kitty 
fights that in Maryland she will be told it is a question 
of the authority of opposed jurisdictions, and that Julian 
is legally married to Jeanne. Delighted with this advice, 


rce and 


Brennan 


1 ] te T 
the man whose philosophy was “Never lie or deceive to 
gain your own ends” goes off with Jeanne to Mexico 
where, with the minimum of delay, he signs papers 


divorcing his wife who is totally 


so. Julian and Jeanne are then 


ignorant that he is doi 
married by a Mexican 





udge. This time Jeanne weeps (Julian has no luck with 
his weddings) because she cannot “give him a Cathedral 
wedding After this, it is scarcely nec Oo 
he chicanery by which Julian gets h as 
Preside f the Free State Bank. O 
yne we are suddenly informed ot f ty 
is going to marry a character who 

hitherto in the book, and is 1g 

Maryland divorce so that she ¢ qué 

cent party” and be “married” in the 

One of t ring remarks in th 

son’s: “Our mat e laws are still drawn to please 





Bishop (sic) unterbury” 


Shoddy 
book 


with false philosophy and barnyard morals 


is only fit the gart n 


wwe Can. 


Angela Cave, 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sac red Heart, 

New York City 
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Image of His Maker. 


$3.25. 


Brennan, Robert, O.P. Bruce. 


Mar. 31, 1948. 338p. 
“Wonders 


The ancient 
prepared to deny it. 
he has reasoned (so 


of instinc nd app 


and none more wonderful than 
Greek uttered this; the modern is 

He is prepared to it because 
he says) that man a grouping 
following a behavioristic pattern; 


many, is 
man.” 
} 

deny 
is only 


“ts a etites 














that, if this is so, then man is no more wonderful than 
ther being which has the semblance of sentient lif 
[his pernicious doctrine has pervaded modern thought to 
such an extent that man 10 longer respected as the 
moral microcosmos standing betw: and eternity. 
He is higher bru lemanding and respecting 
dut hooves us then to get a right picture of this 
mos ved and most wondrous of beings, man. Suc 
| the whole man is given us by Fr. B 
the f His idler. 

It inan’s purpose to resent in a more or less 
im manner the substance of Scholastic philosophic 
ps) wy to those who ar icquainted with the pro- 
fundities of philosophy. uinly the purpose is a noble 
one. “Man’s unhumanity to man” is a result of man’s 
misconception of man. Undoubtedly a clearer under- 
standing, for instance of the wcept of person would do 
much to underline and emphasize the so-called democratic 
concept of ie dignity of human nature. Moreover, a 
great ae the discord arising from the misconception 
of those units which are made of men, viz., political states 
would be obviated. At any rate there is a crying need for 


a clearer understanding of th of 


= 

Fr. Brennan in this book and in his 
Thomistic Psychology reaffirms the fact 
psychology is the study of man’s whole nature. Psycho 

ogy does not emphasize the body, it does not emp t Sonera 
the soul. It emphasizes man as man, the of 
both body and soul substantially united. “Man born of 
woman, a creature of matter and spirit, living his life 
with plants, sharing his senses with animals, communing 


nature man. 


more scholarly 
that the study of 


possessor 
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by thought with the angels with the gift of freedom in 
his actions and the seeds of perfection in his posren with 
a character molded by virtue, a person sacred and in- 
voliable whose soul is from the hand of _— and whose 
inh is the bosom of God.” This quotation, a 
formed from the titles of the successive ea of Fr. 
Brennan’s book serves as an effective definition of his 
subject and indicates the comprehensive of the work. 


sentence 


I have said his purpose is noble. The achievement of 


that purpose is likewise. It is not an easy task to distill 
or ordinary consumption truths difficult to understand 
ind still maintain the essence of that truth. Here Fr. 


Brennan has eon mes a signal service for the layman. 
His treatment of hylo-morphism, the substantial union of 
natter and form, a conce basic ional] chology 


pt so basic to rational ps 
‘rves as an example in question. 





His style is mark ed by a simplicity of expression and 
clarity of thought. Effective use is made of repetition to 
knit together concepts grac lual ly leading toward new ideas. 
One of the stumbling blocks to any perusal of philosophic 
exts is the bewildering terminology. The author solves 
this problem for the most part successfully by constant 
use of etymological definition. He has also a handy knack 
for revealing examples and similes, cf., the definition of 


ulture—“the tilling of the soil of human nature with the 
lough share of reason”. More than that he is one of the 
few philosophers who takes pity on his readers and en- 
courages them when the going becomes difficult. 
For his source Fr. Brennan has naturally relied very heavily 


upon the Stagirite and the Angelic Doctor, particularly 

“De Anima” and “The Treatise on Man”. This does 
ot mean, however, that the scientific aspect of psychology 
has been depracated. The author has taken pains to in- 
dicate that = is Aquinas with his monumental synthesis 
 Aristotelianism who has given the experimenter the 
skeleton upon which to hang the flesh of his findings. 
In this book as well as in his others Fr. Brennan makes 


nlain that there is no quarrel between the philosopher 

d the scientist; that it is the philosopher who defines 

essence of man and makes known the nature of man 

the operations which spring from that nature, the 

tist who by investigation determines the accidental 
tures of man’s powers and habits. 

s superfluous to add that the book is heartily recom 

mended to one and all, but particularly to the young 

Catholic layman who in these parlous times needs a 


That the vook will 


reasoned philosophic background. 
not be a best seller is indeed a pity. 


Thomas P. McTighe, 


University of Scranton 
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SELECTION 


McWilliams, Carey. A Mask for Privilege: Anti- 
Semitism in America. Little, Brown. Mar. 12, 
1948. 299p. $2.75. 


Of all the many evidences of America’s “schizoid culture” 


inti-Semitism is, Mr. McW set feels and demonstrates, 
the most virulent. In a time when new “anti” waves 
anti-C a Nlicism among them) show signs of rearing to 


nun om e us once more, this book serves as timely analysis 
2nd warning. Mr. McWilliams’ survey has the merit of 
+ being frenetic, and scorn and irony are sternly eschew- 

its weakness lies in the fact that it sees the problem 


CU, 


McWilliams 





— White Best SELLER 
only on the natural level, and therefore not whole. Logica 
analysis and social education alone will not solve a prob 
lem which is deepy rooteld in a nous hatred 
Christ through His lineage. 


blasphet 


chooses tO McWi 


For the part of the story he tell Mr 
liams hi as documentation and logic on his side. was ij 
the 1870's, he reminds us, that anti-Semitism took on iden 


tity and form in this country. ‘hleae what Charles Bear 


it 





has called “the second American Revolution,” the gather 
ing of American capital and resources in the hands 

monopolists, anti-Semitism became the weapon of th 
despoilers. Fear of competition, as Maritain has als 
shown, was a powerful motive. The clerical middle clas 


and labor were provided with a ready-made scapegoat an¢ 
distraction. Discrimination was first exercised by th 
mighty. The wealthy German Jew was excluded 


business control and from the wealthy resorts (a hotel j 
1] . 


3 


Saratoga Springs provided a celebrated instance in 
summer of 1877). By 1910 the lower middle class { 
the competition of the Eastern immigrant in the minor 
clerical fields. The “Gentile only” a lvertisements then 
put in their first appearance. 

Today anti-Semitism in America is a going concern. Re 
sorts, clubs, colleges and professions practice exclusion 





one pretext or other. More immediately dangerous, and 
9y no means unrelated, is the lunatic fringe, still active, 
still eager to please. Mr. McWéiliams notes in passing that 
our C] se Exclusion Act gave sanction and comfort to 
German anti-Semitism. We returned the compliment not 
so long ago with the abortive Atlanta putsch of the 
gallant lads of the Columbians, Inc. On the basis of three 


1 
somewhat 


you hate 


Do 


od- 


sc? 
yes! 


leading questions—“‘Do you hate Negri 


lews? Do you have three dollars?” young h 


lums could build up an organization which nearly upset 
aw and order in Georgia. The blueprint, MrWéillian 
warns, is ready. 

When it comes to telling us what to do whe 1e rabble 
rouser arrives the author has some sane tactical m- 








nendations. For the deeper roots of the matter he has but 
secular parables from Joyce and Sartre to offer. 

somewhat dim and cryptic when he remarks ie 
hysical and economic security of the two millions Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. can be taken for granted.” Most regret 
tably he quotes (p. 242) with tolerant nonchalance a 
Jewish writer’s challenge to Christians that “your 
God is nine-tenths myth.” For the non-professional 


reader, this book, despite its many merits, would be 
sufficient and misleading without at the same time a study 
of Father Raphael Simon, Father John M. Oesterreicher, 
and Jacques Maritain. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C 


* *¢ ¢ 
White, William L. 
Brace. Mr. 23, 1948. 
William L. 


Lost Boundaries. Harcourt, 


91p. $1.50. 


White, author of Journey for Margaret and 


They Were Expendable, presents in Lost Boundaries 2 
factual and compelling account of a New Hampshit 
Negro family “passing” as white. The central character 


] r 

a snare 
norma 
white 


, who was made 
family secret at the age of sixteen, after a 
England childhood as a white boy among 


of the story is Albert Johnston, Jr. 
ot the 


New 
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le. Logical neighbors, with all the social advantages of a son of the pletes its count with the decision to divorce Tom and the 
ve a probj town’s leading physician. His inability to adjust himself active acceptance of Hoyt’s chauffeur as a lover. 
hatred ofto this new knowledge in a brief Dartmouth career, his yy... a rr ae es ree 
heeie allie nye bility following his -L°Y'S Six months are marked by the attempted rape 
nervous collapse in the Navy, his instability following his ne leatinn Geniale clavate: olen trameeedl ond 
di eemue cote iain in oe hens me aie teed at Ass the ieading temaie cnaracters, always trustrated, and 
ea. se tapas : Ore mntoreranis. 4S © easy victories over college widows and professionals, until 
release from increasing tension, he set out « ich- 4 2. ee ting Se cee 9g S 
: ts te oe he is snared by a Cleveland negress who blackmails him 
hiking tour with Walt, a white school companion of "sel 
- — a OUT 
earlier days. The first step toward adjustment came when 


It Was I 
k on iden: 


hgures. 























lee Raang CA 1 ; 
oar Bear Albert’s explosive secret failed to shock Walt, whose sur- Robinson’s story is that of the small-town boy whi 
ne gather rising reaction was: “All right, so you’re part colored. dazzled into working for the steel company owne 
hands q But what difference does it make? 7) Hoyt’s father and into marriage with Harriet whom he 
By re worked up about if” Tosether already had good reason to regard as pit h to the touch. 
idl \.f cross-country wandering, st rte regrets both, Lathr Pp Stone, WAG has Seen prose 
sai I discovered relatives in Cleveland, tized through coflege by Hoyt’s father, spends the few 
+“ eles. New understandings of racial ms _ 7 a oe a g Pate = eu ‘ ' Faw Tor 
ded fronj developed in Albert as he learned the stratification of 9 ‘ harlie, ipBeage:- ease gee <q: 
hotel i Negro classes and the taboos which the yim ed upo! hee — nachos we ue em] k 
~@ in thd themselves (Walt paradoxically “passing” as colored to [3 ing ee ee ¥ 
clase fal; save the social prestige of Alber’ts les relatives.) W nen ne MIMseretans — gs wife is vitall 
- se. Finding no peace, but only restrictior in the shi ‘ warmer flames than the hard, a mlike, , on his 
ents thert o of Los Angeles’ Sugar Hill society, Albert retu ! hom« introduction to humanism, standing on the threshold 
~~ with a sense of failure. Aided by a colored friend, he at C@?eer as homosexual. 
— Plast decided: “Why carry a lie around all your life? the second girl, and one indigenous t 
04 Re} [ff you amount to anything in life... aren’t you cheating Florida beaches, is the author’s favorite girl, the child 
fUSION ON} our own people if you deny them?” Making his decision nature. More volatile than Harriet, she has to resist the 
rous, and} public at a University of New Hampshire seminar, he jnevitable assault of Charlie Hovt in the earlier pages. 
ill active! found little change in the attitude of friends, but final Characte: ncaa, she administers to him a humiliat 
ssing that} release from his anxieties. physical beating in the process. Throughout she provokes 
ymfort to Lost Boundaries is a true and forceful mosaic of class and the instincts of all the males including Harriet’s father. 
Ment Not} vaste experience, showing from the Negro and white Always on the brink, because of her native bent to give 
1 of the points of view the difficulties of “passing”, analyzing all of neil even to her own destruction, she sleeps with 
dotgg prejudices, presenting an “Emily Post’ race relation- only one man, a Green og Village painter, this for a 
weg - ship for the well intentioned: all this subtly in the mere thirty day period parallelin a s Parisian encountet 
NS N00} reporting of one family’s experience. Collo quial sty] Eventually, that is at the pty the allotted six month 
Ms purposely underplayed dramatic possibi Riiten ewan she concludes that she must sur ee ™ fruitless longing 
mams} ‘strongly to the provocative character of the book. for Tom Robinson and chat ner nature can be properly 
and thoughtful reading of this work, recommended to all, channeled by one man alone 1 Krassovsky, whom 
e rabble} would help much to justify the note of optimism with prepares to marry. 
which it ends. 7 Br a Sol is the central figure of the novel and the vehicle of 
e | Catholic I niversity of America, 4., douse Bis is an enmesmnion teed waarenioe man o| 
le Peter E. Hogan, S.S.]., lecmenc. Wie testiiin ict Che wetaeinte coc ok Sea tame 





hat “the Washington 17, D. ( “ite 


na small New England college. There his shrev vd and 
sapdnes * * © biting burlesque of commercialized Christianity, published 
ene in the school paper by Lathrop Stone but immediate 
alance a Haydn, Meo The Time Is Noon. Crown. Mar. rey pee isa "ee Nag Phase chrop Stone but, immediately 
at “your| 22, 194 561p. $3.50. dorenyd in his being savagely beaten by Charlie Hoyt and a 
From mid-march of 1929 to the week of the stocl. s.arket gang of his fraternity brothers. In New York Sol passes 
collapse is the “noon” of the title of this novel. At the thous a phase of party-line communist adherence, but 
he send fl irst stroke of the hour five collegians are vacationing on a his feeling for individualism forces his split with the com- 
seen. Florida beach. The young men, Tom Robinson, an ath- pa han He reaches apotheosis, and apotheosis of The Time 
letic hero, Charlie Hoyt, a selfish rich boy, and Lath 1rop Is Noon, while reporting a North Carolina trial of labor 
Stone, a poor, intellectually snobbish, introverted aesthete, organizers for an independent liberal magazine. His 
sity, meet the two girls by accident. Without much ado r essay on civil rights, communism, and the noontide of 
futile and impetuous struggles into life begin. Their brief American life is that for which the book was made. That 
moments flicker for six months. he achieves marriage with Sand Warren, a southern girl, 
is an extra flip to counteract the unhappy erotic experi- 


ences of the others. 


T 
Ons jews 


eg ] 
ressional 


d be in 





By that time, Harriet Hawthorne, the vain beauty, the 
arcourt) ambitious, heartless lure, has accepted and rejected Tom 

as fiancee, has courted and won violent rape in Paris under The Time Is Noon must be judged in two ways, as the 
ret and} a pseudonym, has taken an English lover for about a novel it is sold as, and as the repository of significant 
daries 2} month, and, thus “finding herself,” has married Robinson. thought it professes to be. As a novel its faults are too 
mpshire| Indifference then protects her marriage from violation by many to make it of interest to either the general or the 
haracter} Hoyt, but it is an indifference replacing an earlier acquies- discriminating reader. The threads following the six chief 
a sharer} ence and Hoyt has a right to feel sold. It is an indifference characters are ill-bound. Contrasts are apparent, of 
normal} engendered by the realization of the imminence of fulfill- course, Krassovsky with Stone, Robinson with Hoyt, Sand 
o white} ment of the role of Lady Chatterley, and her noon com- with Harriet. But the time allowed is too short to permit 
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book is an 

d ebt to 

omp! etely 
th 


of 


the violent changes they undergo. If the 

oT. to bring Dos te sos up a decade, and the 
S.A. cannot be ignored, Haydn has oni issed ¢ 

the chaotic strength a the unifocal col 
itlier book. There is no inner compulsion within the 
vel itself to justify its leapings from place to place and 

om issue to The feeling cannot be escaped that 

Haydn drags in certain scenes and people 


nesiveness 


issue. 


merely 





hecause he knows them and not because hey form an 
element of his novel. The impression is give ther 

as a notebook, and in the notebook were little jottings 
about Daytona Beach, Stamford’s railway station, certain 
Union Square characters, and with each was the adder 


dum, “Must work these into a novel sometime.” This is 


the novel. 


Beyond this, Mr. Haydn gives way to a fault - that ma 
vell be inevitable. This is a schoolmaster’s novel, anc | the 
el 4 fla ust doesn’t fit The title is an phe osc 
edged allusion to Auden, but the rest of the book abounds 
Wolfeian quotes without quotes, even when the char- 


W< lfe 


ie liter 


flavor, 


acter has no business thinking in such 
mself 1 


quoted without quotes spreading t 
attenuation 


Furt 


ary 


ultimat 


to its 


hesides no fitting the subject, is just a little bit pseudo. 
For example, in one of Stone’s introspective moments we 


from a play of Marlowe’s—was it Marlowe?— 
ran through his head: ‘But that was in another count 
And the wench is dead’.” Now it is so close to 
certainty that the _ are prohibitive, that Lathrop Stone, 
| his creator was familiar with that line not | 
cause it is in a play by Marlowe but becaus se Eliot used it 
as a headpiece for his “Portrait of a Lady.” And such is 
the second-handedness of the esas flavor. 
Wh Haydn does succeed is in caricaturing certain 
mpus types, the pipe-tamping jovial assistant professor 
* English with his smugly quizzical feigned comradli- 
ness, the “prexy,” and the bland chaplain. But these are 
mney srace notes. Totaly, as a contribution to literature, 
| Time Is Noon cho of Dos Passos, Wolfe, 
1 Fo und, Cummings, and Faulkner never 
earshot in the southern se Mr. Haydn is a 
, but he is not an artist 


Raise i¢ ray | |] Lae ta th morvatnia Pe Me hoo 7 
Dut it May be Well tNat in the Maraetplace MS DOOK Willi 


be more highly regarded as a document, as “challenging” } 
thought. Hiram Haydn is reported as an instructor in the 
New School for Social Research, and tl doubt 
that he wrote something which he did not want to he 
regarded as a tract but which must be judged as a tract. 
In this respect the comparison comes again Dos Passos. 
The Adventures of a Young Man antedates thi ‘sent 
\ ah by ten years. There is little said in the story of Sol 
Krassovsky that was not said (more fluently and in more 
timely fashion) in the story of Glenn Spotswood. Re- 
yntations and disclaimers respecting Stalinism may have 
but in choosing to give his measured 
time and in these terms Mr. Haydn is 
It seems that he is lengthening 
and giving Xstance with 


L. Allen’s Only Yesterday. Asa 


e: “A line f 


besides, 


> 


to 
1; 
ic 


is a stylistic 
loyce, with 


OV CC 


: £ a 
Out OT cTions. 


4 reader 


1 sti 


1éTe IS Ho 


S mre 





some importance 
warning at this 
suspect of arriere pensee. 
vis shac low behind him 
opious daubings from F. 


} it sul 


beral manifesto, The Ti ~ ne Is Noon is ten years too late 
»be cogent. Whatever Mr. Haydn’s personal history may 

1 
rave been, his present offering creates the suspicion that 
1e was duped Sees Keel ie wt. wits aidue de 
ne was upea foo iong, found it out, wont admit it 


e time, and is still just 
At any rate, the 


wants to prove that he knew all tl 
about a month behind the daily papers. 


Cook 
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sentimental substitution Max Lerner’s “tragic humar 





ism” for systems of power as a way of philosophy 
Americ life will not satisfy many. 

From the point of view of readability it is superfluous t 
consider the book’s self-conscious delvings into sex. T] 
general reader would find the novel stiff, artificial 
dull. The specialist in literature will not be deceive 
for it is a novel that could not be built up into “signif 
cance” even by a cult. Its sole readers should be Mr 
Haydn’s stu " nts, his former instructors, his former class 


| ? 1 tl se Tino « lit al interect 
mnherst, and those Naving a ¢ Cal 1 eTes 


Nafes at 


Clinton J. Maguire 
New York 


e & * 


‘ook, Fanny. ‘all. oubleday 
C i Vall. D 


Mar. 1948. 


Storm Against the \ 
Z270p. $3.00. 





Storm Against the Wall is the story of ome man’s quest « 
freedom and independence. Marc Kleiman is the victin 
of the unusual anti-semitic prejudices and persecutions, bu 
he refuses to find escape in bitterness or radicalism. A 
easier escape lay open to him. He came from a famil 
with intense loyalties, that could offer him not only that 
espectability that comes with neal, but a jealous 
ntact social life as well. In the end he rejects this escape 
is Well, feeling it to be a self-imposed segregation, as selfish 
und as unsocial as anti-semitism 


the son of Hans Kle 


grant, who has married 


inman, Gx . 
a family of successful mer. 


lali- 


into 





chants. His brothers-in-law operate a fur 
aye : 

which, in the early years of the century, is just beginning 
to become one of the principal stores of St. Louis. The 
eS a S shen molten 1 aig ee 
business has room for all the relatives, and makes for mor 
as they come along. The one condition, apart from fami 
ies, is ambition. Hans is somehow lacking in ambition 


He has his books his ta mily, his iob as a snoe salesm in 
| 


and is content. In that he provides no little embarrass 
ment for his relatives, who write him off as a failu O; 
is children only Mare inherits his ideals and his nobility 


family. Mare attended 


niversity, and in both 
visited upon the 
1 


Marc understood, and 


the usual 
the high school 


way of the 
end chen the 1) 
ana tnen tne 

the ostracism 
inferiors of the : hristian 


1 : ' 
ve subjected to S ocial 


students. 


saanaieaid = he became an outstanding student, 
favorite of various professors, and eventually married 


daughter of one of them. 

ing after the declaration of war, he saw service 
in France, and at the end of the war married Hallie 
London. Returning to St. Louis, he abandoned his pre 
vious ambition to become a lawyer, and 
on a career in family business. An extremely 
marriage, al 1d an extremely successful business career 
not enough for the soul of Marc. During 
tween the t two years he became more and more conscious 

f the injustices practised in the name of racial and 

gious prejudice, both against his own people and against 


the negroes. He sense his own success and security 


Volunteer 


the 
were 


the years be 


~d that 


and his privileged membership in the clan, were but 
escapes. Against the protests of his uncles, he resigned 
his position; against the protests of his wife he closed 

the large city home, and went off to live in a shack in 
tended only for week-ending. Alone there, while Hallie 
went temporarily back to i own people, he thought his] 


way through a solution. He returned to St. Louis and 


instead entered] 
happy 
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forged a new career for himself, devoting 
work, to the relief of the negroes, and to Humanity in 
general. Hallie rejoins him shortly before the end of the 
yok, and together they face a brave new futu 
One trongly tem] ied 4 y complain of the gueness of 
ie ending, Marc Hallie walking hand in hand into 
the sunset, Bee oly a Hollywood sunset. The weakness 
yf the seria though, iis consiste vith a certain indefini- 
ves running through the entire story. Structurally it is a 
good novel: it grows out of character ituation. The 
weakness is not in the background detail, the depicting of 
rejudice, of ant semitism in school and fraternity; in 
the family u blood 1 onship as a social norm and 
yney as a substitute for respectabilit All this is well 
e. Despite his ee ideals and selfless resolutions 
¥ s a weak » the character of Marc. His father 
id determined that old v d customs w no 
continued in the new, but among them he had i 
he strict practise of his religion. Marc f s in 
same tradition. The implication seems to be that he de- 
veloped a new and a highly personal religion for himself, 
the service of humanity, or perhaps of dem« Tole 
ance demands not that we tolerate others who difi 
from us but that we eradicate the di ferences, beg nning 
with ourselves. This may be —— the thought of thé 
author somewhat beyond her int ons, but it is an imp 


of the story. 


cation 


This weakness in the character of the principal, it seems, 


wccounts for another weakness in the story, its even, mo- 
notonous tone. There are no climaxes; there is little sus- 
pense. Marc will always do what is expected of him, and 


itis not difficult to anticipate the expected. Recommend- 
ed with a guarantee that it will not 
Charles Denecke, 
Woodstock Colle 
W oodstock, 


= * 


Dre adful Freedom 
Mar. 15, 1948. 150p 


Dread rand freedom, as the war-cry of freedom from t 
would suggest, have been incompatible terms in the ortho 
dox approaches to philosophy in both it 


pl 
} 
practical aspects. its paradoxical, 


f sleep. 


ice 


loss O 
Sas 


ge, 


occasion 


Maryland. 


Unis os of 
$2.75 


Grene, Marjorie. 
Chicago Press. 


erro! 


s speculative and 
one dare say 


True to 


contradictory nature, existentialism finds that man is free 
nly because of dread and is in dread only because he iis 
tree. Not knowing the consequences of his actions, man 


Not knowing the antecedents, he is free. 


is anguished. 


Mrs. Grene, in a compact and rather easy-flowing fashion, 
has culled the main problems and answers of existen- 
tialism from the voluminous output which this new move 
ment of thought has provoked. Her attention is sana 


work, on the al and 


aesctille in the last part of her mo 
social implications of existentialism. It is not very well 
known in this country, but Sartre and his colleagues have 


Neen actually publishing the details of a complete cultural 


pattern dominated by a doctrine of revolution which 
rivals that of the Marxians. Men is by nature a pure 
evolutionary, existentialism holds. It is only in the dark 
ight of a Aliaesechenss dynamism that m: an experi- 
ence his own absolut m. A French critic uses Sartre 


¥ putting “the absolute into his pocket. 
Th; 


his work is, 
count of 


whole, a careful 
philo 


on the 
the major existentialist 
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f trec 1 vw he 
tressed on tne Cl! 


m of their thoughs is bu arge that these 
\ lal Ul neir tnougnt S but large that these 
enigmatic thinkers, who have aroused so much discussion 
in the post-war world, do not provide a moral code for 
hi ee oes The yer 6 eulsniiclion 
the whole man. 1e ONne-sideaness Ol existentialism 
would, of course, lead one to suspect its principles, but the 
final argument must provide reasoned evidence for the 
existence and validity of such a morality as Mrs. Grene 
employs as her yardstick. Mrs. Grene’s account would 
have been more convincing if she had developed this 
hac -kor UN d ot he tthical f , fareance If h “rT 
backerour f her ethical f1 of reference. If het 


frame 
1 1 
It 


as her discussion 
to refute existentialism. 


on metaphysics. 


101Ce 


intimates, it 


Morality, 


ce were a Kantian 
would not be he cn 


yntrary to Kant, 


one, 


-an only rest 
can OnLy rest 


The historical meaning of existentialism is that it sums up 
the absurdity in metaphysics and morality of beginning 
“ee ee discussion with the Cartesian doubt or 
Kantian dogmatism, as modern man ~~ done. Modern 
philos« che has sunk to a new low in « stentialism, but 
in the al surdity of bene very depths is the hope that man 
will be forced t sandon his iterd Aten subjecti- 
vism and return to a ilism his epistemology and 


Vincent Edward Smith, 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C 


Weinstein, Alfred A. Barbed-Wire Surg 
millan. Mar. 16, 1948. 310p. $3.00. 


‘hen Japan swept through the Far East in the 
years of 1942 and 1943 tens of thousands of Americans 
: British toget! Durch and “a | 

and British together with Dutch and a scattering of other 
vesicles paneee prisoners of war, an event unique in 
the history of the Orient, t white men should be at 
the mercy of the yellow. Treatment of these prisoners 


> * 


Mac- 


geon. 


1 
bitte! 
Aili 


tha 


ot 


was inhuman and barbarous to the last degree. The story 
of how one man survived that treatment is the subject 
matter of the present book together with the things he 
saw while a prisoner. Major Al Weinstein had enlisted, 


Medical Corps and was 
Stationed near Manila 
the region and fell in love with a 
beautiful Viennese ref gee , Hanna Kaunitz. hen cam 
December 7, 1941 and the "long 1 uightmare of Bataan nt 
Corregidor. When Bataan fell Major Weinstein became 
a prisoner of the Japanese, a status maintained for three 
and a half years until his liberation at the Surrender of 
Japan in the summer of 1945. Held in the American 
hospital at Little Baguio, then to Camp O’Donnell, then 
to Cabanatuan, thence Japan, where he was in Shina- 
gawa, Omori and Mitsushima, finally liberation, reunion 
and marriage in Manila, home, recovery and practice in 
Georgia—this was the of Major Weins 


During his three and a half year term the Major practiced 
medicine, mostly among prisoners, under conditions 


became a surgeon in the Army 
sent to the Philippines in 1940. 
he enjoyed the life of 


1] 
] 


to 


O lyssey 


rang- 


ing from adequate to less than primiti Determination 
wenuity and the inner spirit kept him and his fellow 
loctors going in the face of insurmountable obstacles. They 
‘led. bullied, threatened, wicked and generally bam- 
hoozled the Japs into giving them a minimum of materials 
and medicines whereby they kept life in thousands who 


‘ould otherwise have died. At times there was some Jap 
cooperation; as the war went on we cooperation diminish- 
ed to the vanishing point ar ind what could not be stolen, 
improvised from scraps or sbisined via the underground 





simply could not be obtained. And disease was exacer- 
bated by malnutrition; to say that diets were insufficient 
is to understate the case; it was a matter of securing 
enough food to remain alive. | grown, was 
smuggled, was stolen and some little bit was given by the 
Japanese. Red Cross parcels, sent from America in abund- 
ance, were doled out infrequently and usually not at all. 
Disease and starvation were intensified by Japanese cruelty, 
barbarity, inhumanity to a point where physical wrecks 
were lucky to escape becoming mentally unbalanced. The 
author had amebic dysentery, suffered a concussion from 
an explosion, was starved, forced to undergo the stress 
and strain of surgery, equally strained by responsibility 
for others, was beaten severely on many occasicns. The 
wonder is not that he lived but that he lived as a sane 
man and was even help others. 


ood was 


able to h 
of the 
camps; 
picture 


ired in 


It is impossible to give an mar ga descriptiot 
horrors and privations of life in prison 
the reading of this book will, give objective 
with but few of the more lurid b featu 
newspaper stories. Major Weinstein was rightly 

1 hero when he was given the Bronze Star for 
in prison camps. Because of the general nature 
subject and because of certain matters sexual which are 
included the book is not 


1 Japanese 
an 
. tialiti > 
CStidi i lics 
cited as 
] 


the 


his w 


adolescents but adults can 


for 
CO! 


profit from this objective account of prison life. 
.* ¢ © 
Moore, John. Brensham Village. Simon & Schuster. 
Mar. 5, 1948. 239p. $2.75 
John Moore’s successful The Fair Field telling of the 


the equally 
satellite 


market town of Elmbury is followed now by 
successful Brensham Village, one of the nearby 
hamlets. The author uses the same technique of mature, 
reflective hindsight to pin down experiences that im- 
pinged upon his youth. The result is a happy combina- 
tion of the urbane pen rippling rhythmic 
rustic memory. In fact, is the mystery of the book 
and its charm; that subjective experi erice could so artfully 
be managed that it re-creates vividly the objective stimu- 
lus and cause of the experience. 


} 
tne 


+ 
) 


ntence 
) S Ol 


> 
SCLILCTIC’G 


this 


For Brensham Village is more than a series of charming 
vignettes. Person, place and time weave together in < 
oneness that lifts the narrative out of the fixed limit 

geographical boundary and makes of it a cosmopolita: 
thing touched by the magic of Troy, of The Good Eearth, 
of Men of Good Will. As Irwin Edman said of The Fair 
Field, it gives a way of life that “acquires in these pages 
the life that art can confer on existence, and the im- 
mortality that art only can give to the mortalities of time” 


Brensham village is a very real place on these pages. The 
cricket team and the three taverns, the cricket-ground 
and the express roaring by, the Syndicate encroaching on 
the land like a devouring Molok, Lord Orris the mad 
but gentle Lord of the village, the poachers, Joe Trent- 
field the laughing bartender, Pistol, Bardolph and Nym 
the unholy scrounging three, Mr. Mountjoy the rector 
_ kept live bait in his baptismal fount, the Montague- 

Capulet feuding of the Fitcher and Gormley tribes, Billy 
Butcher the hopeless drunk needling his ginger-ale with 
gin while under the influence of the visiting Oxford 
Groupers, the Hermit on the hill and Mr. Chorlton who 
spouted Marx and Pericles with equal facility; these are 
but the skeleton of the tale. With them goes a timeless- 


Moore — Hitrec — Ostenso 










































































Best SELLER 


Village 


or the armchair, witty, humor 


universality that make of Brensham 


ing designed f 


ness and a 
exquisite read 


ous and human, for any person at any rime. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Langua 
University of Scranton 
* 2 8 
Hitrec. Joseph George. Son of the Moon. Harper 


Mar. 10, 1948. 


When Vijay Ramsingh returns to his 
1935 after several years of study in 
self and his country in ferment. 


383p. $3.00. 





and progressive, an aviator of some fan 
to bring to his native In dia some of 
scientific civilization. India i ue is in the throes of px 


Pages 


olc ly 


cal agitation and resentful of all alien 
year Vijay re 

wastes his time in fruitless rebel 
family, pagan religion and social 
The story is in effect the 
integration into Indian life under the it 
and environment. The intense familia 
singhs, which is tied into the politics and social 
of the day, is thoroughly sol yxred in the conventi 


fuses to adjust ne imself to th 


record of the young man’s re 
nfluence of heredit 
| life of the Rar 


Customs 





] 





manner of i Te fiction. Pine is aware of the 
thor’s extensive fund of observations and impressions al 
India while retaining - suspicion that the superfi 
verisimilitude never reveals the whole truth about 


[The point of view 

Se ne : 

no really decisive impression remains. 

The author’ yus inter 

a serious if fictionalized “Inside India 
rene I » 1 

several extended passages of most vivid ar 


of which pervades large sect 


ee acg | 
subject. singly neutral 


is so distre 
de his readers with 
ervertead 


ent er 


iONs 


i . 
S ODVIC 1f10N to prov! 





ot the 


this reason, Son of the Moon is not recom 
mended to any class of reader. The offending section: 
of the 9k should evoke the strong ible object 
from appropriate officials 


Francis X Connolly 
Fordham Universit» 
New York (¢ ‘ity 

o s * 


Milk Route. 
$3.00. 


1 Ostenso, Martha. Dodd, Mead. Feb 


23, 1948. 250p. 
of small-town 


Milk Route is a fictional cross-section study 

midwestern Americans— some carriers of the current 
germs of disillusionment, some in process of being infected 
others fairly well immunized. 

There is no main plot as such but the 
separate story developments is securely interwoven, the 
common denominator being Baie ner > as customers on 
Ben Start’s milk route. That a more a distribu} t 
tion of the milk of human kindness by individuals to 
each other would ultimately have a curative effect on the| 
deep-seated social ills of the day is one interpretation. 


combination 0 


Joining milkman Ben on his 
commencing with him, the reader meets a number 0 
representative personalities, each an integral part of life 
in Wahwahnissa Creek. Adding to the weight of thet 
respective personal problems is a sense of abandonmen 
and futility caused by the calculated malice or selfish 
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indifference of other people and 


post-war thought. 


Ben’s own plan to marry poetes 


in his sweetly-demanding invalid mother whom he has 

supported for fifteen years, or in the present difficult 

ip . 

using situation. But quiet insistence on his rights and 

cl} ots idl enters Goacks ennn Chen walk ean 

e nase of an Old railway coacn sees Den Well estad- 
ished i in a new life. 


Shiela Panker’s struggle to achieve normalcy in living is 


and 


Della Prince 


women §& 


loomed to failure from the beginning. 
] ] tty ] 9 
Humphrey, upright “Christian 


udgment of her questionable past whic 


are _ 
na murder charge. Echoes of their indictment penetrate 
he minds of workers in George Panker’s factory and result 


) a riotous strike under the leadership of a professional 
x that 


witator. After losing her child and discovering 


f the bone 


lid 


ths car will end 


ew m uncer « 
Shiela thinks of suicide. Though she rejects the idea 
because of love for her husband, there is the suggestion 
that at the proper moment self-induced sleep will be an 
“out.” 

Bill Crawford back from the Pacific has seen his ideals 
shattered and now nurses silent contempt for even the 


most sacred things in life. He blames the War on the 


failure of Christianity, rather than on the failures ot indi- 


in Christendom. Only the music of nephew 
e Shatts’ violin can pluck a responsive mand in 
Craw ford’s heart. The tragedy of Freddie’s death by fire, 
directly as a result of the vengeful spirit of his father in 
locking the doors of the Shatts house against his brother- 
inlaw, who could have rescued the boy, results in divorce 
for Bill from Molly, his wife, and what is apparently 
supposed to be his gradual rehabilitation in society. 


] - 
sues 


Colin Trale, minister of the local gr ty Church is 
mn the point of resigning the post. His failure is in be 

unable to guide free-thinking, class-conscious congrega- 
tion out of a complacent belief that Christ’s act 
the of p 


Hi Bi 3 REE 
tion forever excludes the necessity ersonal reparation 





r sin—if they even realize that sin exists. In | pr acti 
Trale’s own religious expression seems primarily in 
extreme humanitarianism. The pote acceptance of 


lacL 
1aCK Ol 


He is, 


versal 
that if 


divorce in the book is evidence of a uni 


religious belief—the ultimate admission is t 


God is Love, in the sense that He is wholly benign and 
makes no demands of His creatures. 
Adelberta Wilson, clever but unpopular because of a 


facial blemish, emerges from an accident and _ plastic 
surgery to find happiness with Pete Bellingham who has 
lost an arm in battle but has retained a healthy outlook 
on life by sheer determination to do so. Adelberta’s objec- 
tionable nose might well have been her salvation on one 
occasion for, without it, she throws discretion to the 
winds when, snowbound, she entices the wary Pete to put 
up in a wayside inn as man and wife. The euchor gives 
the nod to this — ment by having them pledge their 
troth on a handy C on Bible before lights out. 

| The hypocricy of gospel-pedlar Gilbert Pinwinder, the 
detestable meanness of pillar- of-the-church Rupe Prile, 
and the idiosyncracies of other characters, are relieved by 
kindly humor of Maggie Fraghurst, the generosity of 
ist Clarence Higgins, or the philosophy of 
Sam Flagg. 


Jide 


ugg honest 
orocer 

Whethe, Milk Route will arouse readers to action or more 
] . . 

deeply depress them is a question. If one expects.no more 
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ya) 


individual reformation confused as it is with 
ylerance will satisfy. Most readers will at least 


this call for 
a plea for t 


appreciate Miss Ostenso’s usual vivid nature studies, her 
careful delineation of character, and that undeniable 
talent she displays in picturing the average of mediocre 


r or no worse than reality provides. The book 
confined to adults. 
Rosemary McCormick, 


Te ronto, © ‘anada 


as no better 


should be 
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Winant, John Gilbert. Letter from Grosvenor Square. 


ae Mifflin. Nov. 16, 1947. 279p. $3.00. 
-- Winant wrote this book as a lengthy letter, in thirteen 
pana to tell his friend Geoffrey Story Smith something 
of the life of an ambassador to the Court of St. James 
After having been elected as the Republican governor of 
New Hampshire for three terms, Winant served 
Director of the International Labor Office, and also as the 


Gr -h 
first cl 


Social Security Board. Mr. Winant 
in February 1941. Although 
until after the end of the war, 
exclusively with the period from 


1941. 


The English were fortunate in having Walter Hines Page 
as our ambassador during World War I. It was often said 
that Page was more concerned with presenting the British 
int of view to the United States than he was with 
presenting the American viewpoint to the British. Per- 
haps the same remark might me made relative to the 
work of Mr. Winant. During World War II, however, 
there were not the conflicts between England and the 
United States that there were in World War I, because 
in World War II our administration made practically no 
of being neutral, whereas Wilson, sincerely or 
therwise, emphasized neutrality as being proper for us, 
from August 1914 until February 1917. 


Al though we were not admittedly in the war until Decem- 
er 1941 Mr. Winant writes very approvingly of the action 


airman of the 
appointed ambassador 
he remained in that 
this book deals almost 
February to December 


was 


post 


pretence 


f five American citizens who joined a British regiment 
Sucieiliy after his arrival in England. When these men 


were 


on leave, they stayed in Winant’s flat, in the Em- 
bassy. Later it was possible to form Eagle Squadron 
of American citizens serving in the Royal Air Force. Mr. 
Winant was the guest of honor a the group on Thanks- 
giving Day 1941. ye a recounts the arrival in 
Ei gland in May 1941 of American naval mission, and 
also of an American army mission, both sent by President 
Roosevelt (p. 187). It was in the same month that Mr. 
Winant flew back to Washington to urge that convoys 
provided by the American navy for lend-lease goods 
(p. 194). Mr. Winant writes enthusiastically about Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, and the latter’s mission to England and 
Russia, in July and August 1941 (pp. 206-207). As a 
result of the trip, lend-lease goods in great quantities began 
to flow to Russia two months later. A lengthy chapter is 
devoted to the dogged spirit in evidence on the British 
home front. This account is somewhat more detailed and 
factual than many of the other chapters, which at times 
are so general as to be almost meani One really 
learns practically the war which is not 
already very common knowledge. Whether or not the 
blasting of his hopes expressed for the future caused Mr. 
Winant to take his own life is hard to say. It is evident 
however, that tl undoubtedly brilliant and capable 


igless. 


nothing about 


this 


24 


man was completely hoodwinked by the Russians. 
emphasizes his “ it faith in the Russians as fighting 
allies and equal belief in 5 Ge eir ultimate desire for a pe 
ful world” (p. 275). Why intelligent person should 
have reached that conclusion is imp say. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Winant’s world would not have crumbled 

tragically had he been listening to what the Roman Pon- 


- gre 
eace- 
ny 


dally 


ossib le to 


tiffs have been saying these many years about atheistic 
communism. Had been less inclined to toy with ex- 
pediency in order to win the war his book would be more 
convincing and he would perhaps be with us today 


helping in a struggle which is far from finished. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 


Loyola University, 


, « a 


Chicago 


Kinsey et al, Alfred. Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male. Saunders. Jan. 15, 1948. 804p. $6.00. 
To present in the limited space alloted, a review of some 
800 pages of stuffy intellectualism replete with re} Peete 
is not a little disconcer reason, it is ight 
best to avoid the ouiad analyses of other re viewers uch 
as those of Waldemar Kaempffert and th: it of the Brit sh 
cultural anthropologist Goeffrey Gorer, lest this review be 
guilty of a similar repetitious failing. The reader is im- 
pressed throughout with the subjective sincerity of the 
author and the equally pronounced lack of objective 
validity of the investigation. The latter is all the more 
striking in view of the large emphasis 


ting. For this tho 


placed by the author 
upon scientific objectivity and the detailed elaboration of 


the technique employed. In fact, one easily would gather 
the impression (were he not otherwise informed) that 


this investigation has employed technique distinctly new 
and previously unemp sloyed in sociological research. In 
view of this apparent boastfulness, pointed up by a care- 
ful negative criticism of previous similar tie. it i 2 
distinct disappointment to the discriminating reader to 
find so many instances of a practical lack of the vaunted 
scientific objectivity. 

The v 
in sociology, depends upon several factors—the validity of 
the sampling process, the accuracy of the interview tech- 
nique and the handling of statistical d The 
study clearly avoids its goal of scientific objectivity by the 
weaknesses of the first two of these techniques. An 


ralue of this investigation, as of all empirical research 


instant 


ata. 


origi- 


nal bias is immediately established by the fact that only 
those were interviewed who comprised that ‘yp » of per- 
sonality willing to nergl an exposé of the delicate privacy 
of its personal marital or extra-marital life One has as 


much right to assume that this type is precisely the kind 
who has had more than average amount erotic 
experiences, as has Dr. Kinsey to assume that such accur- 
ately represent the normal or average experience. Psycho- 
logically the presumption would seem to be against him, 
though admittedly this remains an area for further investi- 
gation. Nor can a sample be considered truly representa- 
tive when it is exclusively confined to persons be only 
reason for inclusion is the fact that they were available 
for such inquiry by reason of a personal contact. Kinsey’s 
assumption that those interviewed were willing to do so 
out of altruistic motive, remains'to be proved and cannot 


an ot 


be assumed if scientific accuracy is sought. Previous 
reviews have belabored the fact that the sample was 
unduly weighted with groups (such as prostitutes and in- 


mates of institutions) in numbers sorely disproportionate 
to the population groupings in the nation as a whole. 
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An additional weakness which this reviewer 
previously singled out for comn , is the failure to em. 
ploy sub-samples within the larger grouns. TI ut 
assumes that the religious teaching ) sex LaVior 
can be neatly compacted into three distinct and exclu 
areas—Catholic, yr agian and Jewish. This seems 
amazing neglect of the very comple s of the situa 
Dr. Kona overlooked mple f: 
there are three Jewish sects with varying degrees of adh 
ence to the original xdox” tea at Pro 
antism in this country | rtly sts nore th: 
sects whose doctr ines r g tO sc havior va I 





the most Puritani ical to dhoee scarcely tinguishable 
pure paganism; that there are Roman Cat 


Catholics, Greek Catholics separated from 


} ic Ang 
holics, 4Ang 


ital ; 
Kom P 





each of which has a moral sex doctrine and tradition mor 
or less peculiar to itself. On the other hand, w! ¢ 
author does attempt to employ sub-samples he makes 
not too accurate choice—one between “devout” and 
active” adherents to a religious faitl Dr. Kinse c 





to prove (before he con accu! 
rrelation between atte id ince at church service 
tivity in yng organizations—and genuine religious 
ng. The fact remains duet religion is basically mat 
of living eon 9 twenty-four hours of the day I 
ybservation has peculiarly marked significance in s 
ywns and rural areas where church attendai 
ganization is definitely limited by force of circun 
But after all, the study is heavily weighted with ur 
data which again militates agains ulidity for t 
populace as a whole. 
It is apparen that the author of this study was aware 
the difficulties of the interview technique. What seems 
equally apparent, however, is that he did not succeed it 
employing this technique with the expertness with which 
the etically discusses it. The scientific validity 
lata accruing from interviews which ha resulted from 
“pressuring” prospectiv iMterviewees (np. 53-55-56 
highly questionable as is data obtained from interviewer 
who approached the interview with conceived b 
(p. 53) indicating that they exp 1 replies indicatins 
degree of sex irregularity in those |! 9 in we 
would seem that at least } of 
interviewer would color his procedure. The dubious] 
nature of data relating to early year it obtained fron 
those in their mature life (p. 151) dmitted by 
author; while the security of attaining the truth an 


nothing but the truth from an interviewee by the simple 


technique of “looking him straight in the eye” seems 

° ' 
utterly puerile and amateurish. Cross-examiners in courts} 
of law may anal dispense witl nig use of “lie detectors} 


etc., if only they will steady their g: 
Apart from the assumed sa lilaailiies portions of this book 
are the various “subjective” implications — statements} 
which reflect little credit upon an author with the repute 
of being a scientist and scholar in a Bet boasting ff 
scientific “fact finding”. Among such are the identifica] 
tion of morals with “mores”, a sympathy for 
timized by current mores, ptance of mammalian 
patterns as norms for behavi what is labeled tl 


those vic 
the acce 
or of 
“human animal”, the repeated attack upon existing law} 
(at least by implication) as unworthy because they do ne 
coincide with aberrations in sex conduct, etc., the mis 
understanding of the Church’s position on marital right} 
(p. 487), the positing of an “almost universal acceptanc] 
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of pr remarital intercourse among so-called primitive peoples 


oday” (p. 547) as a proved f fact. Here Dr. Kinsey falls 
prey to the current practice of sociologists who set up 
“objectivity” as their idol, only to smash their scientific 
god bits by their ‘aaviective” musings. Certainly in 
accepting judgments relative to the propriety of biologic 
functions, one — more rectly entrust his convic- 
tions to the experience and logic of those “ancient jurists 








and theologians” whom tes, than to the 
subjective ruminations of an insect specialist whose train- 
ing is unrelated to the purtabtaes of human relationships. 
Dr. Kinsey was faced with t nely difficult task of 
attem} ting to uncover and ¢ lassify fa yne of the most 
intimate areas of human relationship [t is regrettable 
a the extensive conduct of the study did not eventuate 
into a more worthwhile attainment. The data offered is 
f varying degrees of validity. Perhaps the most acceptable 
scientifically is the portion ng to the Northeastern 
section of the country; the t acceptable s ficall 

that treating of the incidence of sex irregularity among 
the three major religions. To a considerable ex the 
work represents “the painful study of the obvious” 


The imp] that juri 
conform to the sex patter! of “mammalian 
scientifically untenable. Even were we no 

“human animals”, society would soon wallow in chaos 
confus sion and social disease were levisl: itors to accept the 
norms of the animal kingdom. Possibly, Dr. Kinsey, 
would have us abolish all criminal legislation since crime 
is so widespread and since other animals have iminal 
laws! The author of this study would be more logical 
with own findings, did he = rat a widespread 
revival in religion is in order. He assures us that “at all 
social els, premarital intercours much less fre- 
quently among males who are pat ly religious’ (p. 553). 
The obvious conclusion would be that w more 


religion, not fewer Jaws—unless we are to prefer the 1 


1 ] 
changed to 
behavior” is 
more than 


ications sprudence must be 
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Le 
Nis urge a 


on 


occurs 


- . 7 | 1 
of mammalian behavior to the norms set by nature and 
sats Cind who invented pny ae me gy eee 
nature's God who invented sex and presuma ; 
hest + it should be employed. For this reason, the 
werall data of this work (if it were true) would not be a 
surprising reality. When 60% of the nation’s populatio 
- ° 1 1 
is unconnected formally with any church and with the 


clear nexus between sex conduct and religion confirmed 
by this investigation, it is to be expected that widespread 
xual irregularity would be the order of the day 
1 1 


Dr. Kinse 
extent ‘wg spor 
money employed and 
major attempt at research. 
of purpose matched by 


r has contributed a work 
: disproportionate both to the _— and 
to the full potent ; 
W ete 


I]. 





his 


+¢ tiie nroc¢ 
entilec rr 






an equai SC } C 

would have had the added classic which the indis. 
criminate reader thinks this project is. The value of this 
work is limited and its consultation will only be able 
» professional sociologists, legislators, msychiatrists and 
thers professionally concerned with regulation or guid 
ance in sex behavior. We conclude with a protest agai in 
the advertising in general ang als which implies 
this is worthwhile reading for the average adult. It 1 vi 4 
not benefit and might na be morally harmful to the 
average reader 

A. H. Clement, Ph.D.., 

Department of Sociology, 

Catholic University of Lerica 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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Richards, William C. The Last Billionaire. Scrib- 


ner’s. Feb. 16, 1948. 422 $3.75. 

With Henry Ford the sanctity of work was a principle 
j f If 

far superior to the “sanctability” of the individual; he was 


interested in a cheap, good product and in making one he 
cheapened the individual. Modern serfdom was exempli- 
fied in his industrial system. his so-called high 
wages were computed on daily tandards, not on an 


oan 
cven 
Wage Ss 





annual, living wage scale. He succumbed to many fads 
but would not change his black Model T for years after 
his engineers and me od force advised variety. In the best 
and in the worst sense he was a paternalist. 
The complex character of Ford is developed popularly in 
this account by a newspaperman who, as associate — 
of the Detroit Free Press and a favorite with Ford, had 
rare opportunity of gathering data. Yet this is louse 
irface study, empha g the man rather than his 
effect on society. Occasionally only is there a section 


showing a major eff policies, as when the Dodge 
Brothers wen e courts distribution of a 
special dividend which Ford preferred to use for plant 


expansion. The principle “a business corporation 


t to = to enforce 


that 1S 


organized and carried on primarily for profit of the stock- 
holders” was juridically enunciated and led to Ford’s 
lecision to buy out the stockholders so that he could 


ate without 


ype restraint. 


The Last Billionaire is neither pro nor con. 
impartiality the author descri th the weaknesses and 
the fine points of Ford. His anti-union policy, his anti- 
Semitism camp aign, his P eace ship attempt, are presented 
together with his efficient industrial system, his magnifi- 
cent museum at De deen Village, his hospital, his advo- 
cacy of old-fashioned dances. Although it will not rank 
as a definitive biography of Henry Ford it presents raw 
material that must be sifted and integrated into future 

ts of his life and times. It is suitable for general 
reading. 


With seeming 


bes bx 


accoun 
Eugene P. Willging, 
Librarian, 
Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Huxley, T. H. 
Ethics. Harper 


Touchstone for 
viii, 257p. $3.00. 


and Julian Huxley. 
Oct. 15, 1947. 








Of this book something less than a third consists of T. H. 
Huxley’s Romanes lecture, “Evolution and Ethics’, de- 


livered in 1893, and his introx luction to its printed form 
. The rest of the book T. H. Huxley’s grandson and 
» incluc les his sods to the entire volume, his own 
Romanes lecture of 1943, “Evolutionary Ethics”, an essay 
‘The V bo Sate of Darwin”, and a concluding 
In these chapters Mr. Huxley gives an interesting 


entitled ‘ 
chapter. 


statement of his own point of view, but it can hardly be 
aid that he answers any of the great problems of ethics 
or provides principles that can be useful in solving par- 
ticular moral problems. His basic metaphysical doctrine 
may be fairly described, I think, as monistic and dyna- 
mistic, while his ethical theory is naturalistic and evolu- 
tionary. 

Part of the unsatisfactory character of this work derives 
from a failure to give initial definitions. Thus there is 


> and 
in the place of a definition of consci 


‘ 
conscienc 


early use of such terms as ‘ 
but 


“ " ] 99 
moral sense , 


ence, the author 





26 Estes 


writes that he has “ventured to christen” it “the proto- 
ethical mechanism”. Similarly, he writes “that all purely 
intuitive theories of ethics can now be ruled out” without 
giving a statement of the content of these theories. There 
is also a curious confusion of problems and prt 'inciples. 
He writes that “nowhere in the New Tescamen t do we 
find either Jesus or Paul or — else denouncing slavery 
as such. Slavery is taker grant ; as an i —s 
fact of human existence, and the general ethical principle 
of respect for the individual is stated in such a way that 
it applies only in the religious sphere”. Similarly, Mr. 
Huxley thinks that a contemporary event of enormous 
iepaenence—ahe production and use of the atomic bomb 
—‘“has initiated a drastic change in our ethical systems. 
The secret of atomic has suddenly put into 
our human hands; and this fact has forced upon us a hasty 
revaluation of many ir ethical principles and their 
concrete application”. He what these are. 
The passage illustrates in 
thinker can be dominated 


dental to the extent that he 
1 th 
th 


for 


energy been 
of Ol 
does not say 
a striking 
the particular 
] unable 


universal. Fortunat ly Mr. 


way 


the essential and i 
does not reject all moral principles. He writes that ther 


are “, such external comronents ef an ethics as chang 
al dhin cliaiaiiey oi ice shen. ate caleete- auch 
with the changing times. Bu ere are others w 
more lasting and may indeed be considered permanent 
I say permanent and eternal for there appears to te 


here exists any abstract good 


iumMan 


no ground for believing that t 


eternal moral standard, apart from particular 





or 





1 ) 

beings and human societies. But some standards are 
permanent, in the sense that they will remain for as long 
as we can foresee, provided that human individuals and 


” 


human societies continue to be of the same general type 


It is the hope of the present reviewer that gue Huxley will 


continue his study of f moral prob ae and principles, that 
he will read more of the Old and the ow Testaments 
and of Christian li iterature, to the end that he will progress 


in his moral theory and provide it with an adequate 
foundation. A valid conception of God as first cause and 
last end of all things, and most of all of mankind, is 
necessary for his science, his metaphysics, and his ethical 
doctrine. 
Msgr. John K. Ryan, 
Catholic University of 


Washington 17, D. C 
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Estes, Eleanor. The Echoing Green. Macmillan. 
Nov. 10, 1947. 263p. $3.00. 


This is the first novel of one of our finest cont 
writers for children. As with her children’s 
author tells her tale from the point of view of a single 
person, developing all the action as it happened to the 
central character or impinged upon her life and emotions 
The result is a work of unusually convincing reality and 
unity of presentation into which author never in- 


trudes ey own identity. 


emporary 
the 


stories, 


the 


Drawn from the lives of the common man and the great 
submarginal middle class, the impoverished but not pau- 
perized, the account covers the period of Jemmie Hand’s 
budding interest in the life around her—her family, the 
houses she lived in, the physical things that touched her 
senses and the emotional experiences which alternately 
uplifted and depressed her, and year after year her ex- 
sanding consciousness until, after childhood and adoles- 
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York and to mold more 
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her, 
New 


cence have shaped 


ready to strike out for 








the life whose meaning till then had eluded her 

Childhood for Jemmie was centered in: her family a 

rery few friends. Her dapper, irascible father was eve 
Se aT ae Te per fT eee 

then slowly drinking himself to death, and Jemmie nev 

quite summoned up the courage to ask him to stop 

ker sake, as her mother had intimated he might. | 

pretty, vivacious and worried mother co eously adde 

to the family income as best sh uld—now by mak 
1 e ' 

hats for the women of the town, now by teaching dan 

as she had learned it in New Orleans before her mart 

: 5 alto tee Conical A cathe bey cosanivn 

and after her husbands death by < pening a novelt S 

r 1 

The two older daughters occasionally danced and sang 

heap dance halls but since they 1 Ae 

cneap Gance Nalis Dut since they Mar\ric UN, | 

wedding grandly carried off month before they wot 

1 P 1 

have graduated from high school) they playec | 

small part in Jemmie’s girlhood. Her older brother, ‘ 

and the baby, Stevie, were close » he hris, slow 

‘ds ae Gar — la|s] 

thougnt and on but dependa uid: sur Was gTé 

ily being nagged into stuttering and serious so 

complex. Stevie was the only one who got to college 

aes ee IC] | +l Tye 

thanks to Jemmie and Chr And then there was Alice 

idolized friend of Je som, Alice who 

do no wrong and whose op and Ish 

all-absorbing to Jemmi He 

| FS 1] 1 

yer mother wan rer to be 

} | 

play with Jemmie and invit 

It was Al s possible ct 

Most acute anguish as suc 

brought the famil he mi 


The author is fortunately end 





graphic memory or unusually 
standing. These show in brie 
r example, the casual not 
cies cos Caw hitacleen collins 
stor \nd the fam | 
Stevie’s pushing his motl 
lown a hole in the floor, n 
s Jemmie’s discomfort in th 
rcus crowd, and her growing distress er father’s 
“hollering”? at her mother whenever he was home. The 
episode describing Chris and Jemmie’s overnight stay a 
Alice’s house when their father died might have hee 
eated by a less skillful writer as adult « medy. Instead 
the little girl’s concern that her brother should know he 
could take a tub bath there, and her fear ‘in he might 
not know how to manage faucets and grange 5 are al 


most intolerably So, little detai 

which fill in the account of her mother’s Pi and death 
when only filial love and innate unselfishness could battle 
successfully adolescent revulsion from physical 


and pitiful old age 


Probably only a discriminating adult 
the novel with complete appreciation and enjoyment,| 
since romance anc 1 love get no more attention than comes 
to any shy girl, however pretty and locale, who yearns 
for a lover but freezes off all applicants. The procaine es: 


poignant. too, are tne 


= 
Veakness 
finish 


reader will 


} 
1O 


and fidelity of language reproducing the thoughts and 
speech of real people, good at heart but by conventional |} 


speech, will offend the} 
listed the book among 
-ople’s reading 


occasionally gross in 
. a , 
Some public libraries have 


titles recommended for young pe 
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inder the influence of 





Jackson was 
te and cultured 
somewhat 


from the lite 
the new republic, 


self-edu Ca 


laws and 





credulous, 
ate 
undouubted simplicit 


in himself 


had com- 





us countr 


a radical shaped by the 





struggle t! 
speculator 
strict a an ng to the military 
charge leve had against him and 
he author 
\lthough the 
ackson’s caree! lescoped into a1 ction of the 
years Jackson i 
negan to gain the personal popularity which carried him 
g 1d Rachel 
What had been 
small plantation became a gracious and lovely 
hospitality was dispensed to all. 
religious, charitable Rache 
public career 
vaker and dispenser 
lackson loved her deeply and she 
she never wished to leave the Hermitage and 


2 home at Herm 


her husband followed. 


of hospitality incomparabl 


Jackson was dee} 
possibility 
could remain 
furnished the 
whe career—the 
with the climax of the Kate between R: 


at the Herm 





home at the Hermitage and Andrew’s destiny-driven 
ompulsion to serve his country. In the election of 1824 
ackson won the popular vote but not a majority in the 
Electoral Coll lege and Clay’s switch of support to Adams 
in the House of Representatives gave the latter the Presi- 
lency. Jackson then returned to the Hermitage to begin 


preparations for the campaign of 1828. 





lived daily with the knowl- 


edge that her husband’s success would mean the end .of 
her desire. Yet she aided him loyally and helped restrain 
his hotheaded reaction to the slander wentetee against him. 
Slander, lies, malicious gossip and even violence marked 


hat campaign which has been called the vilest in the 
history of Presidential elections. Through it all Rachel 
moved calmly, feeling with a sort of Presbyterian pre- 


science that she was not long for Hermitage or this world, 


but aiding her husband in all ways. Then came victory 

’ wed by Rachel’s deat! 1q heart ket ar red 

followed Rachel’s death and a heart-broken man moved 
ee ee ae pay ie waren 

on alone to the White House and a further caree 


Home to the Hermitage is a quietly and felicitously written 
story. In his usual smooth prose Mr. Crabb has written 
about things he evidently knows and i eeuiiieiealiaaa 
countryside, food, hospitality, tradition, gracious living 
His story is somewhat shaded and mellowed by the passing 
of time and by the development of what has been called 
the Southern tradition; indeed it is at best a shadowy 

lection of the brawling and turbulent days that were 
lackson’s. He has invested Jackson with a culture which 
he probably never had and he has passed over lightly 
1y questionable points to concentrate on the one item 
—the romance. For him Jackson was a hero, a great man, 
a man of destiny. Others would say that Jackson was 
only a man of the hour behind whom dissatisfied elements 
united because of his prominence in a local and pivotal 

gion. Certain ; 
commendable. However there is no essential falsity in 
Mr. Crabb’s story and fiction may gloss where history 
may not. A single Jacksonian duel is mentioned in the 
book, though the practice is decried, Sevag there are occa- 
sional instances of profanity. However, the book seems 
suitable for all save the very immature reader 
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* * * 


Mauriac, Francois. Saint Margaret of Cortona. 
Trans. from the French by Bernard Frechtman. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. Mar. 1948. 2311p. 
$3.00. 

1273 a woman, not yet thirty, leading her little boy by 
the hand, knocked at the door of the Franciscan monaster 
of Cortona near Assisi. She had come to do penance for 
her sins: unmarried, she had lived for nine years with a 
young noble of the countryside, indulging a lavish taste 
for finery with his wealth, and had born him a child. She 
defied society, neighbors, and religion, though some ac- 
counts say she did ask him to marry her, and it is true 
she was faithful to one lover. One day her lord failed to 
turn up, and she went forth only to discover his mutilated 
sodv concealed in the shrubbery of the estate. The mur- 
derer was unknown, but it was the first step in the making 
of a saint. When the brother who answered her knock 
saw her, he murmured, “You are too young and too 
pretty,” and turned away. However, it was arranged for 
her to become a third order Franciscan, while laboring for 
the poor of Cortona. For the next twenty odd years this 
woman waged a battle against her body, relentless and 
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terrible in its intensity. By fasting, loss of sleep and hard 
usage, she reduced it to emaciation. Had not her con- 
fessor interposed, she would have mutilated her lovely 
face. During this time she gradually reached the highest 
mystical states, but never remitted her penances until she 
died in a solitary cell, some distance from other human 
habitations. 


Surely for having brought this saint to the attention of the 
French and now the English-reading public, we owe a 
debt of gratitude to M. Mauriac. Her life is arresting, 
challenging, and a salutary lesson on the meaning of holi- 
ness. His method, however, is not so readily commend- 
able. As a biography the book is unique: it is based on 
one source only, the life and sayings of Margaret by her 
confessor, Fra Giunta. The author says he did not wish 
to do research in libraries, and saw no reason for bringing 
in the history of the times when he wished to tell the 
history of a soul. So far, so good—all mystics are, as he 
remarks, ageless—contemporaries of Christ. It is the next 
step that must be examined more skeptically. Since the 
book lacks the form of a biography, M. Mauriac gives it 
cohesiveness by making it a series of essays on the progress 
of sanctity. They are personal essays, a fact he states 
fairly enough in the preface: “As the external events of 
this life hardly amount to anything, my book has become 
a kind of meditation on the mystical states, in which I 
yield by turns to the attraction and irritation which they 
inspired in me.” 
A book like that cannot receive an unmixed commenda- 
tion, not simply because it is not objective, a word [ would 
be as ready to question as M. Mauriac. The trouble is 
that the personal views of a novelist are not good guides to 
holiness, and this one at times becomes presumptuous and 
questionable. For instance he seems to regard Fra Giunta 
as a simple person, who writes a kind of official piety, 
which he, M. Mauriac, will explain with deeper under- 
standing. Discussing the murder, M. Mauriac says Mar- 
garet made no attempt to discover the criminal, but that 
“the real Author of this murder—He was there.” Regard- 
less of philosophy, to state his idea this way seems shocking 
and doubtful. M. Mauriac takes his fling at the bourgeois, 
the ordinary good housewife, who “doesn’t know what 
holiness is,” and at “us Christians of the privileged 
classes,” as well as at those “pious diplomats,” the clergy. 
It is hard to assess the value of such a book. M. Mauriac’s 
faith is bred in his bones, but his novelist’s training inter- 
feres with that simplicity and zeal that everyone must 
bring to the study of sanctity. That is no place for rumi- 
nating, generalizing, dealing in probabilities as a literary 
man may well do in analyzing solely human motivations. 
Before the saints we should kneel, not sit and reflect. In 
conclusion, the book will have value for a somewhat 
restricted group of adults, more practiced in novels than 
saints’ lives. Among the religious and clergy, M. Mauriac 
will probably produce more irritation than profit. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 
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